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BRUCE  ROGERS  OF  INDIANA 


JF  ust  where  to  start  in  putting  some- 
thing down  about  Bruce  Rogers  is  a  prob- 
lem. One  feels  a  sense  of  inadequacy  in 
attempting  it.  When  I  approached  him  for 
the  privilege,  he  suggested  my  spending  a 
week-end  with  him  at  October  House,  his 
delightful  country  home  in  New  Fairfield. 

There  he  was  the  perfect  host — but  it  was 
difficult  to  get  him  to  talk  about  his  work. 
We  talked  of  many  things,  walked  an  in- 
vigorating Sunday  morning  in  the  Connec- 
ticut fields,  sat  before  blazing  logs  in  the 
open  fireplace,  and  rummaged  late  one 
afternoon  through  old  file  boxes  of  odds  and 
ends  he  has  stored  in  the  attic.  These  files  are 
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a  treasure  trove  of  his  Riverside,  and  even 
earlier,  days.  Here  are  the  B.  R.  ephemera 
— the  circulars,  bookplates,  the  little  pieces 
of  printing  fashioned  with  his  superb  skill, 
certain  to  be  the  despair  of  any  collector  who 
hopes  to  have  anything  reasonably  complete 
in  a  B.  R.  collection. 

To  his  early  free-lance  work,  the  twelve 
years  at  Riverside,  the  fortunate  associations 
with  the  Metropolitan  Museum  Press  and 
Mr.  Henry  Watson  Kent  in  New  York;  the 
University  Press  at  Cambridge,  England, 
in  1 9 1 7  5  the  Harvard  University  Press  in 
1919;  the  happy  connection  with  Rudge 
which  followed ;  and,  after  that,  the  equally 
happy  associations  with  John  Johnson  at  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  and  with  Sir 
Emery  Walker  in  London,  in  publishing  the 
monumental  Shaw  Odyssey  of  Homer — to 
all  these,  a  miscellany  of  articles  attests. 

In  reluctantly  discussing  his  work  over  a 
period  of  years  Mr.  Rogers  insists  that  he 
has  done  little  that  is  original — "bookmak- 
ing  is  an  unpromising  medium  in  which  to 
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attempt  much  originality."  He  is  too  modest 
to  agree  with  Edwin  Grabhorn's  summary, 
in  a  talk  on  fine  printing  before  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club  of  San  Francisco  last  May:  "I 
would  say  that  'post  modern'  fine  printing 
began  in  America  with  Bruce  Rogers  at  the 
plant  of  William  E.  Rudge.  It  was  Bruce 
Rogers'  books  that  have  influenced  Ameri- 
can and  English  printers  more  than  any 
other  recent  single  force.  It  was  the  charm 
and  finish  of  this  man's  work  that  none  of 
us  escaped.  ..." 

Mr.  Rogers  will  shake  his  head  at  that. 
"Both  Updike  and  I  were  fortunate  in  start- 
ing out  when  we  did,"  he  points  out.  "There 
was  hardly  anyone  else  in  the  field  then  in 
America,  excepting  De  Vinne,  whose  books, 
while  scholarly  and  finished  enough,  were 
not  particularly  inspiring."  I  turned  our 
conversation  to  his  Riverside  Press  books.  "I 
get  a  bit  melancholy  when  I  look  them  over 
now,"  was  his  comment.  "Most  of  them  are 
done  as  well  as  I  could  do  them  now,  and 
that's  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  It's 
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discouraging  to  think  that  one  hasn't  pro- 
gressed more  in  that  time. 

"William  Morris'  work  had  its  greatest 
effect  in  causing  people  to  think  about  the 
appearance  of  books,"  he  continued.  "Bo- 
doni  and  Morris,  I  believe,  were  about  the 
only  printers  who  broke  quite  away  from 
current  styles  of  typography  and  did  some- 
thing different.  Bodoni,  perhaps,  was  the 
most  meticulous  printer  that  ever  lived." 

We  then  discussed  the  singleness  of  style 
in  Kelmscott  and  Doves  Press  books,  of 
which,  in  contrast  to  Mr.  Rogers'  work,  Dr. 
Alfred  W.  Pollard  has  pointed  out  that 
most  English  fine  printing  by  experimental- 
ists, like  the  Doves  Press,  Kelmscott  Press 
and  Mr.  St.  John  Hornby,  was  done  with 
but  a  few  private  and  special  fonts  of  type. 
"Thus,"  states  Dr.  Pollard,  "all  these  ex- 
perimenters had  to  search  for  books  suitable 
to  their  types  j  Mr.  Rogers,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  sought  and  found  types  suitable 
for  printing  books  of  many  different  kinds 
and  it  is  this  variety  which  makes  his  work 
so  interesting"  .  .  .  and  his  chosen  motto  is 
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"Vivificat  vitam  vane t as" — Variety  is  the 
spice  of  life.  "Working  in  one  or  two  styles 
didn't  appeal  to  me,"  B.  R.  remarked.  "I 
wouldn't  have  stayed  in  printing  five  years 
had  I  done  that." 

"How  about  your  own  style? "  "I  haven't 
any.  Perhaps  I  went  at  bookmaking  some- 
what as  the  French  tackle  a  problem  in  other 
fields  of  design.  They  like  to  make  models, 
do  a  few  things  and  then  change  their  style. 
I  had  no  special  principles,  except  to  make  as 
good  a  j  ob  as  I  knew  how  to  get  done.  If  you 
speak  about  my  'style'  you  will  have  to  say 
it's  a  sort  of  eclecticism.  There's  some  good 
in  practically  all  styles.  The  thing,  as  I  saw 
it,  was  to  take  the  different  periods  and  do 
the  best  I  could  with  them,  to  get  the  best 
out  of  them. 

"I  don't  particularly  care  for  so-called 
'originality'  in  books.  Little  touches  of  the 
designer's  personality  are  bound  to  creep  in, 
but  books  should  primarily  embody  the 
quality  of  the  text,  the  author's  personality 
if  possible;  and  not  be  merely  a  medium  for 
the  printer's  self-expression.  Perhaps  the 
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secret  of  book-making  development  is  to  go 
on  doing  the  thing  over  and  over,  with  im- 
provement and  variation  in  details."  Many 
printers  will  agree  with  that,  yet  many,  in  an 
effort  to  "improve,"  work  over  a  problem 
until  it  becomes,  almost  literally,  lustreless. 

George  French,  in  an  article  about  the 
work  of  B.  R.  at  the  Riverside  Press  in  the 
American  Printer  years  ago  said:  "Mr. 
Rogers  does  not  believe  art,  the  bookmaking 
art,  demands  the  extreme  finish  some  print- 
ers give.  He  likes  to  recognize  the  mark  of 
the  tool." 

"Still  feel  the  same  way  about  that?"  I 
asked.  "Yes,"  was  the  immediate  response, 
"a  certain  roughness,  within  limits,  is  to  me 
a  necessary  sign  of  vigor  and  life  in  the  work, 
an  indication  that  the  man  was  more  en- 
grossed in  his  idea  than  with  the  perfection 
of  details.  And  remember  that  the  art  of 
printing  and  the  art  of  book-making  are  by 
no  means  identical,  though  the  one  is  neces- 
sary to  the  other. 

"One  of  the  defects  of  modern  books  is 
the  fear  of  mixing  types  in  them.  That  fear 
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brings  stiffness,  dullness.  For  variety,  I  like 
to  use  different  faces  in  small  size.  The 
smaller  sizes  of  a  type  face  need,  mainly,  to 
be  legible,  and  need  not  be  in  precisely  grad- 
uated or  photographic  relation  to  the  larger 
bodied  type,  as  mechanically  cut  types  so 
frequently  are.  Most  faces  lose  a  good  deal 
of  their  character  in  the  smaller  sizes.  The 
old  types  had  a  great  deal  of  variation  in 
different  sizes  of  the  same  face,  as  you  know. 
Once  in  a  while,  I  like  even  to  use  the  caps 
of  one  face  with  the  lower  case  of  another." 
He  smiled  at  this,  as  though  it  were  an  im- 
practical or  unbelievable  statement,  yet  he 
has  done  it. 

"Let's  talk  about  your  books  specifically," 
I  suggested.  "What,  for  instance,  are  your 
favorites?"  "I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  in 
particular."  he  replied.  "Bill  Ivins  says  the 
Fifty  Lyrics  of  Aldington  is  the  best  thing 
I've  done.  I  don't  feel  exactly  that  way 
about  it.  There  has  been  too  much  praise 
written  about  my  things  and  little  real  criti- 
cism. The  attention  they  have  attracted  is 
gratifying,  of  course,  but  I'd  like  sometime 
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to  review  one  of  my  own  books  in  detail.  I've 
done  something  of  the  sort  by  writing  my 
impressions  in  the  front  of  some  of  them." 

We  passed  the  subject,  for  a  time,  and 
talked  of  other  things.  Later  that  evening, 
in  looking  over  some  of  Mr.  Rogers'  books, 
I  discovered  his  marked  copy  of  The  Rime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  I  copied  his  pen- 
cilled comment,  hoping  for  permission  to 
print  it: 

Paper  too  thick  and  too  dark  in  tone. 

Title  page:  Remove  space  from  BY,  and 
put  another  sheet  of  impression  on  author's 
name.  Letterspace  imprint  on  back  of  title 
page. 

Introduction:  A  little  more  impression  all 
over.  Lower  case  g  is  low  to  paper.  Q  at  end 
a  size  larger. 

Text:  A  little  more  impression  all  over, 
particularly  on  some  of  the  side  notes. 
"Choose"  should  be  spelled  "Chuse." 

Later  dust  jackets  spoil  effect  of  book  by 
being  on  too  bright  paper — and  cheapen  it 
by  using  title  border. 

Whole  book  should  have  been  printed  on 
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pale  green  paper.  Didn't  think  of  it  at  the 
time. 

The  next  day  I  again  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject of  his  favorite  books.  He  smiled,  but 
didn't  come  through  with  any  nominations. 
Again  it  was  "I  don't  care  for  any  one  partic- 
ularly." His  brow  wrinkled.  "Let's  see.  I 
suppose  my  favorite  books  are  those  which 
best  retain  the  flavor  of  the  author's  text." 
Then  I  thought  of  mentioning  certain  of  his 
books  specifically — as  a  sort  of  leading-on 
process.  The  response  to  each  title  thought 
of  was  swift — amazingly  so,  from  a  man 
who  many  years  ago  did  more  than  three 
hundred  books,  and  on  practically  each  of 
them  an  exceedingly  good  j  ob. 

Here,  then,  are  his  rej  oinders  to  the  mere 
mention  of  title  in  each  instance — given  by 
B.  R.  without  looking  at  the  books  them- 
selves. As  a  matter  of  fact,  few — only  a  very 
few — of  them  were  in  the  room  in  which  we 
were  talking,  and  none  were  consulted  to  re- 
fresh his  memory.  The  sequence  in  which  I 
mentioned  titles  was,  obviously,  not  the 
order  in  which  they  were  published. 
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Georgics  of  Virgil.  Riverside  Press y  1904 
"Don't  care  for  that  so  much.  Terrible 
binding  —  a  flowered  German  paper.  No 
nice  imported  papers  were  available  in  those 
days.  A  whole  book  in  italic  is  a  bit  of  affecta- 
tion. The  drawings  were  pretty  bad.  Title 
of  circular,  as  I  remember  it,  was  better  than 
the  title  in  the  book." 

Franklin  and  His  Press  at  Passy.  Grolier 
Club,  19 14 

"Not  good  reproductions.  Should  have 
been  collotype.  Large  italic,  imported  for 
the  Preface,  not  cast  on  proper  width  of 
bodies.  Too  loose  and  open. 
Sonnets  and  Madrigals  of  Michelangelo 

Buonarroti.  Riverside  Press ,  1900 

"Straight  copy  from  the  Aldine." 
The  Parlement  of  Foules.  Riverside  Press y 

1904 

"A  pretty  book.  Rather  elegant  for  Chau- 
cer. An  essay  in  French  typography,  per- 
haps. A  pleasant  book — more  French  than 
English,  but  Chaucer  is  partially  French." 

The  Advertisements  of  the  Spectator.  Riv- 
erside Press }  1909 
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"Just  a  straight  Caslon  j  ob.  Good  enough, 
I  suppose." 

Night  and  Moonlight.  Rudgey  1921 

"I  like  that,  especially  the  ones  in  which 

the  illustration  was  printed  by  Mrs.  Ivins. 

Pierrot  of  the  Minute.  Grolier  Cluby  Rudgey 
1923 

"French  millinery.  Probably  all  right  for 
its  purpose.  Rather  over  decorated,  perhaps, 
but  then  the  poem  itself  seems  over  decora- 
tive." 

Ballad  of  William  Sycamore.  Rudgey  1 923 
"I  like  that.  Had  a  rough  and  ready  touch 
to  it.  Imitation  of  the  ballad  form  without 
copying  anything.  The  verse  has  the  swing 
of  a  ballad." 

Pan's  Pipes.  Riverside  Press y  1910 

"Decent  at  least.  Perhaps  would  have 
been  better  without  the  decorations." 
The  Green  Hat.  Rudgey  1925 

"Don't  care  for  it.  I  made  it  as  meretrici- 
ous as  the  play  itself.  Wouldn't  have  chosen 
that  manuscript  to  print — it  was  just  a  com- 
mission." 

Peronnik  the  Fool.  Rudgey  1926 
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"No,  I  don't  care  for  it  so  much.  Neo- 
medieval  style  to  match  the  text.  Has  the 
most  immodest  imprint  Pve  ever  put  in  a 
book.  The  Rosa  initials  were  in  stock  at  the 
Rudge  press." 

W edgewood  Medallion.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press  y  1926 

"An  unusual  treatment  perhaps  but  suit- 
able enough  for  its  subject.  Rather  precious 
and  a  little  too  elegant.  The  whole  color 
scheme  was  dictated  by  the  medallion  it- 
self." 

Priapus  and  the  Pool.  Rudge y  1922 

"Rather  an  awkward  shaped  book.  But 
came  near  to  what  I  like  to  get  into  a  book,  a 
certain  indescribable  feeling  that  just  comes 
— or  doesn't." 

A  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets.  Aldrich. 

Riverside  Press y  1906 

"It's  a  bad  thing  to  put  die  sinking  on  the 
cover.  This  die  was  taken  from  a  favorite 
gem  of  Aldrich's." 

Ancient  Books  and  Modern  Discoveries. 
Caxton  Cluby  Rudge y  1927 
"That's  good  for  that  type  of  book.  I 
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don't  think  Pve  done  anything  better.  Ned 
Thompson  slaved  over  the  spacing  of  the 
text.  The  book  was  intended  to  be  one-half 
inch  narrower,  but  the  collotypes  were 
printed  full.  This  made  the  outer  margins 
excessive." 

LXXV  Sonnets,  Wordsworth.  Riverside 
Press  y  1910 

"Yes,  I  like  that.  I  went  through  Words- 
worth and  selected  seventy-five  sonnets  and 
so  did  Ferris  Greenslet,  the  literary  editor. 
Our  lists  were  identical  with  the  exception 
of  six  sonnets.  So  I  think  the  book  has  the 
best  of  Wordsworth  in  it.  Also  something  of 
the  feeling  that  the  Priapus  and  the  Pool  has 
— though  different." 

The  Comfleat  Angler.   Riverside  Press , 
1909 

"That's  not  bad.  It  carries  the  simplicity 
and  naivete  of  Walton's  prose — which  the 
more  elaborate  editions  do  not;  Major's 
monumental  one,  especially  inappropriate. 
Updike  did  a  beautiful  one  for  Goodspeed." 
Sterne's,  A  Sentimental  Journey.  Riverside 

Press,  1905 
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"A  little  big,  maybe,  but  I  didn't  have  any 
smaller  size  of  the  Brimmer  [Bell]  type 
then.  Not  quite  delicate  enough.  Should 
have  been  lighter." 

Odyssey  of  Homer.  Emery  Walker }  1932 
"Yes,  it's  satisfactory.  A  little  monu- 
mental, perhaps,  but  then  the  text  deserves 
that  setting,  and  there  was  to  be  a  cheaper 
edition,  later." 

Aesop's  Fables.   Limited  Editions  Club, 
1933 

"The  title  page  was  not  a  great  success — 
the  problem  was  to  harmonize  seventeenth 
century  types  with  a  fifteen  century  wood- 
cut. I  made  a  half  dozen  title  page  schemes; 
this  seemed  the  best.  Those  fists  belong  with 
the  woodcuts.  In  the  final  circle  of  them  I 
originally  pointed  the  fists  out,  but  changed 
them  at  the  last  minute.  I  wanted  a  quick 
make-ready.  . . .  Most  of  my  books  turn  out 
so  differently  from  what  Pve  looked  for 
— they  seem  studied  and  hard.  I  visualize 
them  much  more  loosely.  But  this  one  is  just 
right  in  that  respect,  for  John  Johnson 
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printed  it  sympathetically  and  magnificently 
at  Oxford."* 

Some  weeks  later,  when  Mr.  Rogers  was 
stopping  at  a  New  York  hotel  for  a  few  days, 
I  visited  him  briefly  on  another  matter.  He 
then  had  just  received  the  sheets  of  part  of 
the  magnificent  Lectern  Bibley  which  is  go- 
ing through  the  press  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  John  Johnson  in  England.  This,  most 
ambitious  of  B.  R.'s  efforts,  is  a  folio  volume 
of  over  twelve  hundred  pages  (almost  five 
inches  thick)  and  set  in  a  specially  modified 
form  of  his  22  point  Centaur,  on  19  point 
body. 

"It  seems  a  shame,"  I  mentioned,  "that  a 
smaller  sized  edition,  set  line  for  line  and 
following  the  design  precisely,  could  not  be 
made  available  to  a  wider  audience.  There 
just  isn't  a  really  decently  designed  Bible  to 
read,  of  moderate  price."  Mr.  Rogers 
smiled  again.  "I'm  about  done  with  the 
making  of  books,  I  hope.  It's  a  great  care. 

*No(e  by  B.  R.  to  the  author:  It  certainly  sounds  as  though  I 
had  a  very  good  opinion  of  my  own  work — but  you  seem  to  have 
singled  out  the  most  satisfactory  examples.  I  could  say  as  many 
condemnatory  things  about  others. 
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We've  been  working  on  this  for  more  than 
four  years  now.  During  that  time  Pve  had 
the  design  and  supervision  of  the  Boswell 
Papers  to  contend  with,  on  and  off;  and 
other  things  as  well. 

"I  want  to  forget  about  books  for  a  while 
— the  details  tie  me  down  so.  Now  Pve  a 
binding  design  for  the  Bible  to  finish,  and 
some  other  projects  to  conclude.  But  I  want 
to  be  free  of  books,  their  details  and  corre- 
spondence for  some  time,  I  think." 

I  looked  around  the  room.  There,  on  a 
little  desk,  was  a  huddle  of  papers.  The 
Bible  pages  were  spread  on  the  bed.  We 
walked  toward  the  desk.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
planning  the  Limited  Edition  Club  Utopia, 
which  is  now  being  set  in  Linotype  Janson  at 
the  Rudge  plant  in  Mt.  Vernon.  It  will  be 
another  grand  book,  containing  examples  of 
what  might  be  termed  B.  R.'s  genius  in  type 
ornament  arrangement  —  though  he  will 
probably  dispute  that. 

But  when  I  was  eagerly  examining  his 
"sketches"  for  ornament  combinations  — 
done  with  a  few  type  units  and  a  rubber 
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stamp  pad,  yet  combined  in  amazing,  almost 
uncanny  effects — he  remarked,  "you  know, 
except  at  Rudge's,  Pve  never  really  had  a 
decent  place  to  work.  No  studio,  with  things 
handy,  or  neat  file  of  specimens  to  refer  to, 
or  many  books  to  look  over  for  relaxation. 
It's  been  like  this  so  often.  Pm  really  a 
tramp  printer." 

And  there  he  was,  in  a  small  room,  with  a 
tiny  desk,  a  few  pencils  and  some  scraps  of 
paper.  From  it  will  come  the  Bible  binding 
design,  the  Utopia  plan  and  the  Hesferides 
series  for  the  Oxford  University  Press.  One 
really  appreciates,  on  seeing  him  at  work 
under  those  surroundings,  the  inherent 
truth  of  his  casual  comment:  "I  suppose  Pve 
made  layouts  under  less  fortunate  circum- 
stances than  most  men.  Pve  somehow  never 
got  round  to  having  a  workshop  of  my  own." 

Lacking  a  workshop  as  he  does,  he  is  not 
lacking  in  memorials  to  his  work.  One  of  the 
stained  glass  windows  in  the  Library  of  the 
American  Type  Founders  Company  at  Jer- 
sey City  bears  his  printer's  device ;  it  is 
among  the  decorations  of  the  new  Public 
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Library  of  Baltimore ;  and  it  fills  one  of  the 
panels  of  bronze  doors  opening  to  the  new 
fine  book  room  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington  —  the  only  living  printer  so 
honored.  He  was  given  an  Honorary  M.A. 
degree  by  Yale  University  in  1928  and  was 
made  a  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  by  his 
Alma  Mater,  Purdue  University,  in  1933. 
He  is  an  Honorary  Member  of  practically 
all  the  book-clubs  in  America. 

No  brief  summary  could  give  an  indica- 
tion of  Mr.  Rogers'  type  preferences.  I  don't 
believe  he  has  any,  strictly  speaking.  He  has 
worked  with  many  types  j  avoiding  bad 
faces,  obviously.  Yet  even  a  computation  of 
faces  used  on  all  B.  R.  books  might  not  be  as 
indicative  of  a  preference  as  that  idea  might 
suggest.  For  its  possible  interest  only,  I  ap- 
pend a  summary  of  the  half  dozen  faces  used 
most  frequently  by  Mr.  Rogers — a  total 
which  accounts  for  141  of  his  books: 
Caslon       60         Old  Style  15 
Scotch       22         Oxford  13 
Brimmer    19         Garamond  12 
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B.R.,  TYPISTER 

1  f  you  are  wondering  what  on  earth 
a  "typister"  is,  mayhap  a  reference  from 
the  preface  of  Stanley  Morison's  latest 
book,  the  Grolier  Club  volume  Fra  Lucca 
Pacioliy  will  help:  "Mr.  Bruce  Rogers,  de- 
signer of  the  editions  of  the  Alphabets  of 
Durer  and  Tory,  is  responsible  for  the 
typistry  (as  he  perversely  calls  it)  of  the 
present  volume  also. ..."  He  himself  says 
it  sounds  so  much  less  pretentious  and  scien- 
tific than  "typography."  It  is,  in  short, 
another  example  of  the  delightful  whimsy 
that  so  characterizes  Mr.  Rogers,  and  which 
Carl  Purington  Rollins  has  written  of  in 
that  amusing  little  Georgian  Press  book, 
B.  R. — America's  Typographic  Playboy. 

The  early  B.  R.  days  have  been  covered 
in  absorbing  fashion  by  the  late  J.  M. 
Bowles,  in  his  Colophon  article,  Part 
Eleven:  "On  the  Early  Work  of  Bruce 
Rogers."  In  that  piece  the  man  responsible 
for  Mr.  Rogers5  entry  into  book  design  has 
told  how  B.  R.  began  as  a  newspaper  illus- 
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trator  in  1890  on  the  Indianafolis  News, 
after  graduating  from  Purdue  University. 
In  his  college  days  Mr.  Rogers  had  done 
some  drawing,  making  illustrations  and 
covers  for  three  annuals,  the  university  cat- 
alog, magazine  and  annual  register. 

"When  I  met  Rogers,"  Mr.  Bowles  con- 
tinues, "he  was  rushing  (imagine  Rogers 
rushing!  )  to  fires,  then  hurrying  back  to  the 
News  office  to  make  chalk  plates,  a  rapid  fire 
method  of  reproducing  sketches.  Chalk  was 
hardened  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  plate. 
The  'artist'  cut  his  lines  into  chalk,  a  stereo- 
type was  made  and  the  printing  was  done 
from  that — ticklish  work,  too,  because  you 
could  not  make  any  corrections  and  news- 
papers are  always  in  a  hurry.  .  .  .  " 

Mr.  Rogers  left  the  News  after  a  while 
because  it  was  "too  noisy,"  went  back  to 
Lafayette  and  started  to  be  a  landscape 
painter.  To  this  day  he  continues  his  paint- 
ing for  relaxation.  He  will  show — shyly — 
the  lovely  sketches  he  makes  on  casual  bits 
of  paper  and  illustration  board,  or  whatever 
he  happens  to  have  at  hand.  Some  I  saw 
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were  intriguing  water-color  sketches  made 
last  summer  at  various  places  on  a  fort- 
night's sailing  trip  on  the  Finnish  barque 
Viking  to  the  Aland  Islands,  Copenhagen, 
and  the  Baltic  Sea;  a  trip,  incidentally, 
which "  ruined  his  consuming  wish  to  own 
and  sail  a  small  boat.  "Now  only  a  large 
sailing  vessel  will  do — and  they  are  quite 
expensive." 

The  early  association  with  Joe  Bowles, 
who  started  his  Modern  Art  magazine  as  a 
personal  venture,  led  to  many  B.  R.  contri- 
butions to  the  periodical  —  the  essential 
source  of  "B.  R.  Incunabula."  For  the  sec- 
ond issue,  spring  1 893,  Mr.  Rogers  did  the 
title  page  and  thereafter,  until  its  close, 
some  of  his  work  appeared  in  almost  every 
number. 

Of  the  reputation  building  Riverside 
Press  years  much  has  been  written,  most 
completely  by  Frederic  Warde  in  his  Bruce 
Rogers,  Designer  of  Books,  but  also  at 
length  by  Alfred  W.  Pollard  in  "The  Work 
of  Bruce  Rogers,  Printer,"  which  appeared 
in  volume  fourteen  of  the  Transactions  of 
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the  Bibliographical  Society ,  London,  1919. 
An  earlier  paper  of  Dr.  Pollard's,  Modern 
Fine  Printing  in  England  and  Mr.  Bruce 
Rogers,  written  for  an  American  magazine 
in  the  spring  of  1915,  was  republished  in  a 
limited  edition  a  year  later  by  the  Carteret 
Book  Club  of  Newark,  N.  J.  This,  now  a 
decidedly  scarce  book,  was  set  by  Carl  Pur- 
ington  Rollins  and  printed  at  the  Montague 
Press  in  the  Dyke  Mill. 

Because  it  is  a  first  hand  account  by  a  man 
who  knew  the  details  intimately,  and  be- 
cause the  occasion  of  Mr.  Rogers'  arrival  in 
Boston  and  connection  with  Houghton- 
Mifflin  and  their  Riverside  Press  was  so 
great  a  factor  in  shaping  his  career,  I  quote 
again  from  Mr.  Bowies'  Colophon  article: 

Early  in  1895,  Mr.  Louis  Prang,  of  "Prang 
Chromo"  fame,  having  taken  up  the  making  of  colored 
reproductions  for  private  collectors,  carried  me  and 
Modern  Art  off  to  Boston,  and  beginning  with  the 
winter  number  of  that  year  the  quarterly  was  published 
there  by  the  Prang  Press.  ...  In  the  spring  Mr.  Prang 
told  me  they  needed  a  designer  and  asked  if  I  knew  of 
one,  at  fifty  cents  an  hour.  I  immediately  thought  of 
Rogers.  I  knew  he  would  love  Boston  and  the  beauti- 
ful country  around  it,  particularly  the  North  Shore.  . . . 
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Rogers  came  on  and  .  .  .  was  guaranteed  at  least  $  1 0 
a  week,  which  he  made  occasionally.  There  were  no 
regular  hours  in  his  job  and  nothing  at  Prang's  was 
ever  in  a  hurry,  which  helped  with  Rogers.  He  would 
work  for  a  few  hours,  then  go  to  the  cashier,  get  his 
money  and  walk  in  the  beautiful  Massachusetts  country 
for  one  -or  two  or  three  days.  He  can  live  on  peanuts 
and  pop  corn  for  as  long  as  necessary ;  not  only  can  he 
live  the  simple  life  but  he  actually  enjoys  it.  While 
there  he  made  decorations  for  some  small  books  for 
Stone  &  Kimball  and  for  Way  &  Williams,  both  of 
Chicago,  besides  doing  much  work  for  Modern  Art. . . . 

In  1 896  "George  H.  Mifflin  gave  Rogers 
a  job  at  designing  books,  and  other  printed 
matter . . .  they  met  while  Rogers  was  doing 
free-lance  work  for  Prang's.  .  .  .  After 
Rogers  had  spent  four  years  at  the  Riverside 
Press  the  special  fine  book  department  was 
formed,  the  first  volume  being  the  Sonnets 
and  Madrigals  of  Michelangelo  Buonar- 
roti . . . ,"  which,  after  an  argument  between 
members  of  the  selling  force,  was  timidly 
priced  at  $2.75.  "After  that  the  'specials' 
came  out  regularly  and  rapidly,  for  they  had 
turned  out  to  be,  surprisingly,  almost  a  com- 
mercial success.  ..." 

In  referring  to  these  special  Riverside 
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Press  editions,  produced  under  Mr.  Rogers' 
supervision  during  the  years  1900-1912, 
Dr.  Pollard,  in  Modern  Fine  Printing  in 
England  and  Mr.  Bruce  Rogersy  writes: 
"  .  .  .  Mr.  Rogers,  is,  to  my  thinking,  the 
most  vital  force  in  modern  typography.  .  .  . 
He  stands  apart  from  all  other  workers  in 
the  same  field  by  the  far  wider  range  of  his 
successful  experiments,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  (though  he  must  still  be  reckoned  a 
limited  edition  man)  by  printing  modern 
books  which  require  prefaces,  footnotes,  in- 
dexes and  all  the  other  apparatus  of  scholar- 
ship and  bibliography,  he  has  confronted, 
and  confronted  successfully,  many  typo- 
graphical problems  which  all  our  English 
experimenters,  who  have  worked  mainly  on 
Fifteenth  Century  lines,  have  left  un- 
touched. It  has  been  his  good  luck  indeed 
to  find  himself  in  special  sympathy  rather 
with  the  Sixteenth  Century  than  with  the 
Fifteenth.  He  has  studied  the  Fifteenth 
Century  and  understood  it  .  .  .  but  his  nat- 
ural affinities  are  with  Tory  and  the  Es- 
tiennes.  .  .  . 
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"Sixteenth  Century  models  in  book  build- 
ing, because  they  are  fully  equipped  modern 
books,  instead  of  a  compromise  between  the 
written  books  of  the  manuscript  period  and 
these,  correspond  to  our  modern  wants  more 
intimately  than  those  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury can  ever  do.  Because  he  starts  from  the 
Sixteenth  Century  instead  of  the  Fifteenth, 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Rogers'  books  have  been 
much  more  commonly  read,  much  less  com- 
monly treated  as  objets  dyarty  specimens  of 
fine  printing,  testimonials  and  monuments 
of  respect,  than  are  those  of  his  fellow 
workers." 


THE  W  END 
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